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ABSTRACT 

Pressure on universities to reexamine their 
educational administration preparation programs has prompted 
reconsideration of reflective methods. The application of cognitive 
science to administrative problems as well as philosophical debates 
found in the literature have also led to this reconsideration. John 
Dewey *s views on reflective methods have much to offer this 
discussion. Dewey referred to his general philosophical position as 
"instrumentalism" (as opposed to "pragmatism'*) in that it was the 
study of thought as an instrumentality in inquiry. This theory of 
inquiry, often equated with scientific method, is the centerpiece of 
Dewey's work. Dewey saw human behavior as relatively automatic, with 
habit and impulse playing major roles. When habit and impulse are 
blocked, however, activity becomes disorganized and problematic. 
Inquiry begins with the recognition of the problematic. Alternative 
actions can be tried out in thought; this process is what Dewey 
called reflection. Dewey's theories on inquiry extend to ethics and 
values as well. He asserts that social ills result from separating 
morals from common problems of living. In social philosophy, Dewey 
asserts that reflective methods and growth have practical use as 
well. These views are prominent in Dewey's concept of democracy and 
social processes. Although research is presently limited, it is 
believed that future investigation of decision making in educational 
administration will demonstrate the usefulness of reflective methods. 
Internalization of reflective thinking is crucial to its effective 
use in educational administration and requires institutional support. 
(Contains 36 references.) (JPT) 
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DEWEY'S THEORY OF INQUiRY AND 
REFLECTIVE ADMINISTRATION 



Reflective methods have long intrigued students of educational administration, but they 
have not been objects of continuing and substantive attention in the field. Recently, a renewal of 
interest seems to have been sparked by several influences. A general one is the increasing 
pressure on university progranris to reexamine and further justify the kirtd of preparation they 
provide. One response has been to use reflective practice as an integrative theme and desired 
program outcorDe (e.g., Hart, Sorensen, & Naylor, 1992; Short & Rinehart, 1991). A related 
influence has been the effort to apply cognitivo science to the problems of administrative practice 
wtiere the compatibility of situated cognition theory and reflecttve methods has been underscored 
(Prestine & LeGrande, 1991). A third is found in the philosophical debates that have enlivened 
the literature. There, pragmatism, with its emphasis on iriquiry and reflection, has emerged as a 
significant contender (Evers & LakomsM, 1991 ; Willower, 1992b). 

John Dewey is the premier philosophic source on ref lecth/e nDethods. Indeed, his work 
has been a fountainhead for an an^ay of epigones and other commentators on the topk;, including 
those usually cited in educatk)nal administratk)n (e.g., Schon, 19B3, 1987). Dewey's nctk)n of 
refiectk)n is embedded in his larger phik)sophy, especially in hh theory of inquiry, his approach to 
ethk^, and his conception of social values. 

The expiration of Dewey's thought and Its implicalk>ns has much to offer current work 
on reflective methods in educatk)nal administratk)n. It can provide phik>sophk2 grounding and a 
context through which practk:e and preparattoa can seen more holisticaity as part of a broader 
intellectual, social, and ethical framewcrlt. Hence, the purpose of this paper is to review some of 
thd main themes of Dewey's philosophy and draw Imprfcattons for a variety of issues in 
educattonal administratton, but especially reflective administration. 

Dtwe/s Phllosopl)y 

Obviously, Dewey's philosophical views will have to be examined selectively and briefly. 
In this, it helps that tfie various components of his phtk>sophy are integrated with his cor>captk>n 
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of inquiry, which lies at the heart of his approach. In what follows, that conception, which 
encompasses Dewey's notions of science ano knowledge, is discussed, followed by an 
examination of his ethics and social philosophy. Then Implications for educational adn^nistration 
are considered. 

Fif^, however, a few general comments. While students of educational administration 
are usually most familiar with Dewey's work on educatton, that work went far beyond educational 
philosophy. It spanned most of the phitosophical areas and issues of his time, inany of which are 
still with us, although the language of the day is som,etimes different. 

While Dewey's general positton is often called pragmatism, it is necessary to be cauttous 
about labels. Pragmatism, as a broad philosophic view, is quite varied. It is a phitosophical 
system that is suspwious of systems, and unlike phenomenology and Marxism, each of whfch 
had a single founder who left a defining corpus of work, pragmatism was developed in the 
writings of Peirce, James, Dewey, and Mead (For comparisons see Rocknwre, Colbert, Gavin, & 
Blakeley. 1981). Dewey points out in the preface of one of his major works, Logk?. The ThQQfY Qf 
Ipquiry . that he has avokled the use of the woixl pragmatism because it lends itself to 
misconceptfons, although he descnbes his woricas "pragmatte" given the proper interpretation of 
that term (1 938, pp. iii-iv). He sometimes referred to his own approach as instrumentalism. in the 
ser^ that it was the study of thought as an Instrumentality in Inquiry. Contemporary versions of 
pragmatism still rely heavily on Dewe/s ideas, whfch have remained remarkably relevant. These 
verstons range from phitosophtoa! perspectives such as Rort/s (1 979) neo-pragmatism to social 
science ones like pragmatw soctotogy (BaWwin. 1 990). In additfon, there is a continuing 
fascination with Dewey's thought in education (e.g., Burnett. 1988; Robertson, 1992) arxJ his 
kieas are debated in an array of other fieWs, to give just one example, planning theory (Hoch, 
1984). To be sure, Dewey's views are rarely swaltowed whole. Rorty, for instance, is less an 
empiricist and more relativistk: than Dewey and pragrDatist influences in the social sciefKes stem 
from Mead and James as well as Dewey. In any case, Dewey saw all views including his own as 
subject to change, based on the processes of inquiry, to whteh we now turn. 

ERIC ^ 



It 1$ worth repeating that Dewey's theory of inquiry is the centerpiece of his philosophy, 
shaping his conceptions of 8cier)ce, knowledge, values, practice, ar>d society. While the theory of 
inquiry can become more compiex in its applications to a few areas such as formal logic, in the 
n>ain it is quite straightforward. Often equated with scientific n^ethod, such an equation is not in 
error, provided one has an open, fluid, relaxed notion of scientific method. 

Dewey sees much of human behavior as relatively automatic with impulse and habit 
playing major roles. However, when habit and impulse are blocked, activity lacks direction and 
becomes disorganized and problenriatic. Inquiry begins with the recognition of the problematk:, 
which can become wotb unified and organized through the formulation and carrying out of new 
activity. Alternatives for action appear and can t>e tried out in thought. This thinking through of 
possible courses of action is what Dewey calls deliberatton or reflection (1922; 1 938). Possible 
courses of actk)n are in a serosa hypotheses that are to be assessed reflectively for their likely 
consequences, both short and iong range. Once a preference has been selected and has 
directed action, it can be evaluated in temos of its actual consequences, that is, of how well it 
worked to resolve the initial problenDatto situation. Intelligent thought or reflectbn is thus an 
instrumentality that can make the problematic rTK>re determinate. Yet, problem resolutk>n leads 
to altered conditions and new problems reqiiinng new reflection and appraisal. There is no such 
thing as a final settlement because every settlement introduces the conditions of seme degree of 
a new unsettling" (1938, p. 35). Chosen courses of actk>n remain experiments in problem 
resolutton since what worked in the past can be altered by further inquiry. Absolutes and fixed 
choices ctose off the possibility of reflectton and experiment. In Dewey, the tDethods of inquiry 
themselves are subjoct to change and improvement. They are progressive and self-rectifyir>g. 

Science is inquiry that gives special attention to operatk^ns of descrlptbn and 
interpretatk>n, but scientifk: knowledge is not fundamentally different from everyday kriowledge. 
In the broad sense of natural, social sclerx:es are branches of r^atural science, although less 
devek>ped. Social inquiry is harmed by "failure to translate Influential corceptbns into formulated 



propositions" (1 938, p. 508), Instead, ideas are fonned on the basis of custom or special 
Interests and a result is "dichotomization of a social fleW into conservatives and progressives, 
'reactionaries' and 'radicals'. . (p, 508). Genuine inquiiy requires that social ideas be treated as 
hypotheses to be tested, not as truths or dcgnias. 

For Dewey, "scientific methods simply exhibit free intelligence operating in the best 
manner available at a given tinrie. . / (1 938, p. 535). An occasional negative result is not 
necessarily fatal in scierK:e since •"inquiiy. . .can only arrive at conclusions tiaving. . .some order 
of pfobability" (p. 390). The outcome of inquir/ is knowledge or in Dewey's ternis, warranted 
assertibllity. Wan-anting occurs because of logical plausibility and the preponderance of evidence 
and is always temporary. "In scientific inquiry, the criterion of what Is taken. . .to be knowledge, 
is being sa settled that it is available as a resource in further inquiry. . ." (p. 9). but it Is never 
settled in such a way as not to be subject to ftrther inquiry. The Deweyan corceptfon of science 
thus stressed the qualities of tentativeness and selfHXJoectton, Even though results can be 
cumulative and understanding greatly increased with ongoing inquiry, regnant ideas can always 
be replaced by new, better warranted ones. 

In his treatment of Inquiry. Dewey fully recognized the significance of the emotional and 
impulsive. Indeed, he emphasized the biotogical and psychological bases of behavior, while 
maintaining that it was the mecJlation of reflection that altowad emotional ll!e to attain its fullest 
potential. The rwtion of inquiry was pen^asive for Dewey and is the key to his views on ethrcs, 
conskJered next. 

In the previous section, I began the discussion of inquiry with reference to the effort to 
address a problem through the reflective consideratk>n of alternative actk>ns and their likely 
consequences. The problem couki have been personal, the kind individuals face everyday; it 
coukJ have been a scientific one with an investigator attempting to puzzle out an explanatk>n for 
certain obsen/attons; It couW have been a a:hool problem that an administrator was confronting^ 
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In Oewi>y, there is no area off limits to inquiry, including ethics and values. Indeed, the 
separation of nK)rals from the common probietns of living in favor of an abstract creed or ritual 
creates social ills. Abstraction can be the enemy of morality (1922, pp. 324-330). The location of 
morality in everyday life means, for instance, that what students of educational administration call 
practice is chiefly an ethical undertaldng, that iS, a matter of the reflective appraisal of the values 
served by various decision options. Just as ethics must be lived, reflection is the process that 
gives them life, and Dewey equates reflection and inquiry. 'It would have been possible. . .to use 
the Xetm 'reflective thought' wtiere the word in()uiry has been used" (1 938, p. 21). Deliberation is 
also sometimes used in the same way (1922, pp. 1 89*209). in any case, whether the term 
employed is inquiry, reflection, deliberation, or even intelligence or scientific method, the process 
involves problem formulation, the elaboration of alternative solutions and their consequences, 
and the use of available ideas and evidence to make a reasonable choice. 

This kind of ethical theory stands in s^iarp contrast to those that insist upon absolute 
values and imposed standards of rTX}ra!ity. The difference between customary and reflective 
morality is precisely that definite precepts, rule s, definitive injunctions and prohibitions issue from 
the fomner, v\tiiie they cannot proceed from th a latter" (Dewey & Tufts, 1932, p. 175). For 
Dewey, a moral problem is tike other problerm^, the right thing to do has to be reasoned out and 
the specif k:s of the issue at hand cannot be ig'x>red. 

Since etf)k:sfor Dewey are naturaiistk:, empirical, and anti-transcendental, he grounds 
his view in the hun^an condition. Most behavior is automatic and habitual; reflection is 
unnecessary and woukl be out of place. For Dewey, a hunoan being is an interrelated and 
interacting body of interests or desires. IHowever, "the fact that something is desired. . .raises the 
questton of its desirability" (1929b« p. 260). While desire is mechank^al and immediate, 
desirability is a functk)n of the mediatk>n of thought and reflectton. For the indivkiua}, this can 
lead to an integration of desires based on theii* quality arxJ longer range considerations, resultir^g 
in fuller, richer experience. 
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In Dewey, reflective methods are seen in the context of emotion and impulse, not as 
separated from them. If reflection is to play a part in moral choice in everyday affairs, it has to be 
intenrwilized as habit. Put differently, it should be a natural, almost automatic response. Dewey 
states that character is Ihe name given to the working interaction of habits. . (1922, p, 40). A 
person who has been able to internalize reflective methods, whio has a well developed sense of 
hurrian possbilities and of alternatives that mi<jht achieve t!iem, would presumably be someone 
of good character, but even good character cannot guarantee desirable results because of the 
problentatic connection between intentions ami outcomes. 

A frequent criticism of Dewey's ethical theory is that it Is circular in the sense that moral 
principles must be judged by their consequences, but the conseqi/snces cannot be judged as 
good or bad, better or worse unless a standarcJ for judging is assumed beforehand (Hook, 1 950). 
Dewey would answer this objectfon by pointinci out that knowledge of values lik^ other knowledge 
is cumulative. Over time certain principies gain credibility because they prove useful in the 
solution of moral problems. Such principles can serve as standards to direct nnoral inquiry but 
they cannot be final or fixed (Dewey & Tufts, 1932, p. 230). Put another way. a variety of 
qualities such as health, industry, justfce, kindna<js, friendship, adventure, and honesty can gukte 
moral chofce, but in the context of a partkiular problem, they can conflrct so that reflective 
judgments about consequences and possible 'DUtcomes must be made. 

My study of Dewey suggests that thers are two major phikDsophfcal goods in his ethics, 
although given his oppositton to every sort of fixed end, he would probably object to that way of 
putting it. These goods are growth and reflectfon. Dewey contended that the rejection of 
definitive ends and principles has consequences: "Moral life is protected from falling into 
formalism and rigkl repetitfon. It is rwdered flaxible, vital, growing" (1948, p. 175) and ". . .the 
process of growth, improvement, and progresj;, rather than the static outcome. . .t)ocomes the 
signiffcant thing" (1948, p. 177). Even stronger statements were, "It is in the gufidltX of becoming 
that virtue resides. We set up this and that end to be reached, but Ihfi end is growth itself" 
(Dewey & Tufts, 1932, p. 340), and "Growth ttt^etf is the only moral 'end'." (Dewey, 1948, p. 175). 
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By growth Dewey means the expansion and fullness of experience, it Is a growth , .in 
shades and scopes of n)eaning' (1922, p. 280), an expansiveness in living. Growth is concerned 
with the present. 'Progress means iricrease of present meanings, which involves multiplication of 
sensed distinctions as welt as harmony, unification" (p. 283). And growth has a cmcial social 
dimension lx>th In tern^ of variety and intimacy of connections with others and the pron)otion of 
their growth (pp. 293-294). Growth is education in the broad sense and *morals nr^ns growth of 
conduct in meaning' (p. 280). 

Reflection is a good because it is a process that creates growth and is an aspect of 
growth. Reflection not only enables us to reconstruct the problematic into the determinate, but 
also to reconstruct the problematic so as to produce an outcome with breadth of meaning, 
richness, and growth. Reflection is a singular means to growth since it is itself a mark of 
educative progress and of ^naturtty. internalized as habit, it is what makes us "reasonable 
creatures' (1922, p. 247), for reason is not a pregiven force, it is an outcome, an openness to 
reflection. 

if growth and reflection are goods, or to put it in a more Deweyan, if nrKDre awkward way, 
if they are betters, how can they be attained? Dewey asserts that changing unthinking habit in 
the directton of reflective habit is not a matter of attenr^ting to change habit directly, but of 
changing the social, environmental surroundings that effect habits. He sees a need to 'remake 
social condittons so that they will almost automatically support fuller and more enduring values 
and will reduce those social habits whk^ favor. . .impulse unordered by thought, or n^ake men 
satisfied to fall into mere routine and convention' (p. 247). This brings us to Dewey's social 
phibsophy. 

Social Philosophy 

Reflective methods and growth are as central to Dewey's social philosophy as they are to 
his ethbs. He points out that while we have become used to experimental methods In physical 
and techntoal matters, as far as human and social behavior are concerned, activities are still 
conducted on a non-scientifk: basis (1927, p. 1 69). He believes it urgent that reflective methods 
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and the scientific attitude be brought to bear on social problems, especially in light of the 
increased complexity of modem, industrial society. 

Growth, the other central concept in Dewey's ethical theoiy, is also crucial for social 
values. On this level, growth is the realization of individual potentialities through the construction 
of a society that will enable its members to fulfill their capacities in free and varied activity, 
Dewey equates democracy with this kind of a society. If democracy has a moral meaning, he 
avers that . .it is found in resolving that the supreme test of all political and industrial 
arrangements shall be the contribution they make to the all-around growth of every member of 
society (1948. p. 186). 

However, with technotogical advance, the issues facing contemporary society have 
become so broad and intricate that indivkluats find themselves in the grip of forces over which 
they have little or no control. The public lacks identity and focus (Dewey, 1927). Society lacks 
community. Community "adds the functfon of communication in which emotions and Weas are 
shaped as well as joint undertakings engaged in" {1939. p. 159). Community and communfcatton 
are essential for derTK)cracy, because the sharing of ideas is the only way an individual can 
partteipate in directing collective activities. 

Communicatk>n in a democracy requires reflective intelligence and educatkDn. This 
means free social inquiry and the distributton of its results. However, the task is not an easy one, 
for "the prime condition of a democratically orjjanized public is a kind of knowledge and insight 
which does not yet exist" (1927, p. 166). For progress to occur, knowledge must be as 
systematic, thorough, and contemporaneous as possible and its presentatton must have a direct 
popular appeal. Hence, presentation must become an art: "The freeing of the artist In literary 
presentation. . .is as much a precondition of the desirable creation of adequate opinion on puWk: 
matters as Is the freeing of social inquiry" (p. 1 83). According to Dewey. deoKwracy will have its 
consummatton ". . .when free social inquiry is Indissolubty wedded to the art of full and nwving 
communicatfon" (p. 184). 

10 
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Dewey's conception of democracy is thus dependent on wide and informed participation 
in the democratic process. He is clearly nega:ive about government by experts, beca\ ^se 
intellectuals can become a class with private interests and private knowledge, removed from the 
common interest (1 927, pp. 205-206). And he rejects Marxism partly because it isolates 
economic factors from their broader context, but mainly because it is presented as a set of prior 
beliefs taken to be true rather than as tentative ideas open to testing and critical appraisal (1939, 
esp. pp. 75-90). 

Indeed, dogmatism of every kind is antithetical to Dewey*s notion of inquiry. For him, 
"... the future of democracy is allied with spread of the scientific attitude' (1939, p. 148). The 
scientific attitude includes a willingness to put personal conclusions askJe, hokJ belief in suspense 
until evidence is obtained and then go where the evidence points, the ability to use kleas as 
hypotheses to be tested rather than as dogmas to be asserted, and the enjoyment of inquiry and 
of new problems (p. 145). There is an affinity between scier)ce and democracy since . 
.freedom of inquiry, toleration of diverse views, freedom of communication, the distribution of 
what is found out to every indivkiuat as the ultimate intellectual consumer, are involved in the 
democratic as in the scientific method" (p. 102). 

An essential social need, however, is the "^improvement of the mattiods and conditions of 
debate, discussion, and persuask)n. That is Iba problem of the pubik:" (1927. p. 208). The 
problem has many facets. It is an educative one. The schools' function for democracy 'ahII be a 
hit or miss affair until the scientifk: attitude per^^ades education (1939, pp. 149-150). it is an 
economk: one. Great wealth gives its hokJers pov(er over the various means of communication. 

It is possible that changes in irxiustria' capitalism couki reduce influence of the latter kind. 
Change cotiU occur through science and inventton that would make the bounties of technology 
more readily and more cheaply available to alt, through legislation that could alter the conditk>ns 
under which business is conducted, and through educatk)n in the direction of reflective thought 
and intellectual enjoyments. Such changes coukl "create an industrial order in whk:h the present 
exaggeratton of profit and gain woukJ be enormously reduced" (1929a. p. 743). 

ERIC . . 
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Dewey's unequivocal rejection of Marxism does not n^n that he endorses capitalism, if 
by that tenn is meant an unrestricted proiit motive. He points out that greater profit can often be 
made by manipulating supply, and advertising can be used to create new wants where none 
previously existed. Furthermore, poorer quality goods often bring higher profit and natural 
resources can be wasted by those for whom the exhaustion of resources Is profitable (Dewey & 
Tufts, 1932, pp. 449-457). Dewey leans toward some sort of economic regulation for the good of 
the whole society. However, he rejects the notion of the equal distribution of goods because it 
fails to give sufficient weight to Individual differences in ability and willingness to do a fair share of 
work (pp. 454-457), and he contends that free individuals would rather take their chances "in an 
open wortd than be guaranteed in a ctosed worid* (1922, p. 31 1). 

Thus, Dewey Is concerned with the societal and political effects of an unrestricted profit 
motive and large discrepancies of wealth. However, he distrusts intellectuals, experts, and 
doctrinaire social planning, and is unconrrfortable with entitlements that could restrict activity, 
initiative, and growth. He argues that social welfare cannot consist of what he calls a soup 
kitchen happiness. Conditions must be fostered that widen horizons and give people como^and 
of their own powers to find happiness in their own way. OthenA^ise, the prayer of the free 
irtdivWual 'would be to be left alone and to be delivered, above all, from 'reformers' and 'kind* 
people** (1922, p. 294). 

This combination of social criticism and skepticism concerning social planning and 
programs has long been remarked as a distinctive feature of Dewey's social philosophy (e.g.. 
McGill, 1950). It stems from his emphasis on reflection and growth and his view that science, let 
atone social planning, is contingent and uncenain. Plans and programs can only function as 
hypotheses, but solutions to social problems are more likely to come out of the exercise of 
reflective methods than from the applicatton oi fixed beliefs and pregiven doctrines. 

Dewey recognizes t!^t just as reflective n^ethods must be internalized, by indivkiuals if 
they are to have genuino impon. they also need to be institutionalized in the various arenas of 
social activity. But this would not be easy sinc:e the general adoptton of the scientific 

ejIc 
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attitude. . . woukJ mean nothir^g less than a revoltrtionary change in morals, religion, politics and 
iJKJustry" (1930. p. 155). However, progress in the direction of more reflective individuals and 
social institutions is not something that is abstractly attained or not attained. For Dewey, the 
challenge to malce the world more reasonable is one that is ever renewed, since it Is a challenge 
to execute concrete operations at definite places and times' (1938. p. 532). 

Dewe/s social philosophy has been criticized from both more conservative and more 
radical perspectives. For instar^e. it is seen, on the one hand, as a threat to an array of 
cherished beliefs accepted on the basis of authority or tradition and. on the other, as an apology 
for the status quo. However, it should be noted that n^y of Dewey's critics of the right and the 
left tend to approach problems with pregiven solutions. Because both inquiry and democracy are 
based on the critical examination of proposed solutions, they are threats to such approaches. 

Although Dewey sets great store by reflective methods and democratic processes, there 
is little question that history, both past arxJ near, suggests that other and sometimes darker 
forces play a very oreat role in human affairs. At the same time, irvquiry and democracy appear 
to work better than their alternatives. This gives them an empirical grounding of sorts, however 
uncommon they may be in actual practice. It also means that inquiry remains the procedure of 
chotee and democracy the governmental arrangement of choice. They rr^ke sense, they work, 
they are, in Deweyan terms, desirable. 

Even though it fully recognizes the fallibility of human beings and their methods, Dewey's 
philosophy is an optimistk: one. Inquiry, after all, provides procedures that can show some 
theories and value chokies are better than others, which means that Hs habitual use in concrete 
situatk)ns is a key to improved social conditioris. Indeed, Dewey maintains that the cultural 
consequences in the form of distortton, confusion, and waste that result from failure to use the 
methods of inquiry, are incak:ulable (1938, p. 535). 
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Implications 

I dwelt on Dewey's philosophy because I wanted to give a substantive account of it as he 
presented it. Cliches about his thought and simplistic associations of Dewey with this or that 
program are common, not least in educational circles, so it seemed important to emphasize his 
core ideas. Given the sheer volume of tiiv wrirten work, my treatment was truly selective and 
brief and, of course, it was based on my reading of Dewey. Nevertheless, I believe it adequately 
captures the essentials. 

In exploring implications of Dewey's views for educational administration, I will focus 
nr^ainly on reflective methods in tire context of the school organization and secondarBy on aspects 
of the recent philosophic debates in the field. 

Rflftoctlvo Administration in Schools 

. . .*. 

Although reflective methods are sometimes featured in textbooks on educattonal 
administratton (e.g., Sergtovanni, 1987). they do not appear to be very wWespread anvong 
administrators nor, for that matter, in most other social endeavors. At the same time, we do not 
know a tot about the processes of reaction and thought that underlie administrative decisfons. It 
is possible that what appear to be snap judgments are the result of relatively complex 
administrator responses. For example, Simon (1979. 1987) suggested that expert-novfce 
research supports a pattern recognition hypothesis, which proposes that what experts do rapklly 
with the appearance of intuition is grounded in the recognition of situattonai patterns and cues 
that generate inferences and deciston. Such work is full of potential, but it is obvtously in its 
infancy. That it could provkJe a lifetime of scholarship for bright young researchers in educational 
administration goes without saying. 

In any case, the studies that have t>een done of decisionmaking in educattonal 
administration ranging from the classic in-basket research of Hemphill, Griffiths, and 
Frederlcksen (1962) to the more recent work of Leithwood and Stager (1989) often support the 
utility of reflective procedures in terms of outcome measures or as a feature of expert choice 
processes. Another strand of writing has corrcjctly emphasized the obvtous, that administrative 
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decisions usually mirror an array of nx>t(ves. interests, and justifications rather than strictly 
reflective procedures. Occasionally the complaint has been made that ratio:ial (critics seem to 
prefer this term to reflective) processes ignore valqes and are anwrsi. This seenns off the marl< 
since such processes seek to weigh alternatives and consequences, which is to say, competing 
values. However, such complaints have sometimes been a source of confusion ^ attty because 
they are more oriented to the field's philosophical debates than to the study of decision 
processes. 

Generally, then, the empirical literature on decisionmaking, never very extensive in 
educational administration, has been favorable to reflective methods when they have been 
studied, but clear on the prevalence of other approaches. Moving from Dewey's treatnwnt of 
inquiry to the practical question of how to make the work of school administration more reflective 
requires an examinatton of the processes of intemalizatbn and instttutk)naiizatk)n. 

Internalization 

Dewey emphasized that most human behavior was property based in habit and impulse, 
but that problematic situatwns required the mediatton of thought and reflection, whfch in turn 
shoukl t>econf)e habitual. Given the bk)logk:al and psychobgical make up of human things, 
Dewey saw how crucial it was that the use of reflective methods be natural, virtually automatk; 
and something that coukl engender commitment, errotion, and even passton. He also 
understood that their intemalizatton depended on facilitative and supportive social arrangements. 
Thus, internalization and institutionalizatbn are symbtotb. 

How reflective methods can be taught arxj learned is an obvious concern, one that is 
central to administrator preparatfon. Clearly, this concern Is one that can be addressed by 
careful reviews of past research and through new empirbal studies which shouki be undertaken 
using the best informatbn and theory available in psychology and education. Such work ought to 
be a matter of high priority. However, I will restrict my comrrwnts on intemalization to the 
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importance of reflective methods for moral chcice in administration and the utility of social 
science concepts and theories in grounding moral choice. 

Dewey has convincingly shown that the proper subject matter of ethics is the concrete 
problem. It makes little sense to place ethics in a niche that linr>its or ritualizes practical 
applications and separates morality from its human and existential corttext. In administration, 
non-routine decisions usually require judgments about competing values. Making such 
judgn^ents is a rhajor and continuing aspect of administration, whether the decisior^ themselves 
are unilateral or collabbfative. Reflective metrods can be crucial to ethfcal chowe in such 
decistonmaking, especialJy in complex cases or wlien the chok^e between courses of actton is a 
ctosecatl. Theelaborattonofafternatrves, their probable consequences, and ways of dea^^ 
with those consequences are at the heart of th.e matter. Surprisingly, the competing values 
themselves nf»y not be a difficult issue: Thero is often agreement on what constitutes goods or 
evils and on the maximization of the former ard elimination of the latter. The substantive issue is 
implementation. 

For instance, in the case of a teacher with a tong-term personal problem that appears to 
be affecting classroom performance, desirable^ outcomes involve both the welfare of the students 
as learners and as people and the welfare of the teacher as a professtonal and as a person. 
Sensitive administrators would prefer to maxiriize both, but must depend on hypothetical 
determinattons of the likely results of altematix e courses of action in making a wise chofce. 
These detemiinations shouW be grounded to the extent possible In what is known about human 
behavtor, that Is, in the use of social and psyctotogical concepts and theories, and special 
attentton shouW be given to probable conseqtences including the mitigation of negative ones. In 
the case cited, the latter woukJ involve efforts to foresee and ameltorate potential hanr^ful effects 
on student learning should the teacher renwin in the classroom while the personal problem was 
addressed or to reduce the career and personal difficulties that could result from the teacher's 
leaving the classroom. 

1 ^ 
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The application of reflective methods with an emphasis on consequence analysis can be 
used to facilitate all kinds of administrative choices. It puts nrwrality in administrative life on a 
concrete basis arxl makes it relevant to real problems rather thian an exercise in rhetork^. 
Consequence analysis as briefly described here and illustrated more elaborately elsewhere 
(Willower, 1964) has been successfully used in projects designed to improve school problem 
solving (Ucata, 1978). 

A key point is that reflective methods depend not only on a clear picture of the facts of 
the case, but also on the use of kieas to guide searches for relevant informatton, alternatives and 
consequences, and ultimately, wise chokies. Make no mistake about it, one's arsenal of kieas is 
enormously enhanced by the use of social science concepts and exptanatk)ns. Indeed, few have 
been more self-defeating than the science bashers in educatbnal administration and other fields 
who. proclaiming commitment to values, wish to detach nwral chofces from the great facilitator of 
their actual attainment, namely their empirical grounding. Put differently, if values are to be 
realized, knowledge about how people and organizations behave, used reflectively, can nnake ail 
the difference. 

Efforts to move organizatk}ns in the direction of desirable aim such as the growth (in the 
Oeweyan sense) of participating individuals will always be comp.f^A and difficult and, for the 
involved administrator, an uncertain and precarious adventure. Bui it will be a less risky 
adventure if that administrator has a sensitive grasp of the socwtogy, politics, and psychology of 
the partrcular setting. Good sntentk>ns are important. They help, but as Dewey pointed out, they 
are not in themselves sufficient. 

In this connection, it might be useful to reexamine Dewey's notfon of character whtoh, it 
will be recalled, was seen as a woricing interaction of habits. From that perspective, a desirable 
character would incorporate a scientifk: attitude-curiosity, the treatment of ideas as hypotheses 
and courses of action as experiments-and an awareness of the potentials of others and a 
commitn^ent to their fulfillment. If such a notton of character couW be developed and sorted out 
th6oretk:ally from related concepts, it might heve special utility as one way of spurring the 
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empirical study of reflective arnJ ethical terxJencies in educational administration. Beyond 
research on how reflective methods can be taught, investigations are needed of the extent to 
which their habitual use can be described or measured and whether feasible ways of predicting 
"character* of the Wnd Dewey envisioned can be developed. An additional question is how the 
use of reflective methods pteys out in terrris c1 outcomes in school organizations. Attention 
should also be given to the place of competing values In reflective methods and the extent to 
which reflective administrators are, in G. H. Mead's term, ateo reflexive, that is, self-aware and 
seif-critical. Paraphrasing the Socratic dictum, do they know themselves? 

Institutionaiization 

Context is central to internalization. V/ilhout organizatio;>al support, individual 
administrators who habitually employ reflective methods seem likely to come to grief. Such 
methods, after all, pose a threat to fixed and favorite beliefs and will likely not take hokJ in groups 
or organizatfons without a widespread openness to communication and to the critical assessment 
of kJeas, including those dear to one's heart. Hence, the importance of instilulionalization, not 
only to help Individuals become more reflective, but as a way of legitimating and making critical 
appraisal routine, part and parcel of everyday organizational life. 

Institutionalized reflective methods shoukJ lead to better and more ethical organizational 
decisfons since the various skJes of problems and the consequences of alternative solutions for 
different groups and indivkJuals will be aired. A roajor benefit from the administrative point of 
view is that decisions that have been subject to reflective assessment are usually easy to defend. 
Having survived critk:al analysis, they ordiriarily represent reasonable courses of action that can 
be explained to anyone who may object. Another is that consequence analysis can help 
administrators head off or soften negative aspects of decisioris and avoid the situation where the 
solutfon to one problem creates new, possibly more serious problems. Still another is that 
reflective processes shift attentk>n from who to blame when things go wrong to why they go 
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wrong, a salutary outcome in organizations where hierarchy often spawns defenshreness, feigned 
deference, and commitments to self-sen/ing choices rather than to nx)ral ones. 

In considering institutionalization, it is well to keep Dewey's conception of reflective 
methods in mind. They are not a technology to be imposed. Nor are they a particular set of 
solutions for the ills of the organization and its members. They are not a panacea nor even a 
sure thing. They simply represent intelligence in action: a scientific attitude and open- 
mindedness along with a respect for evidence and experience. 

For reflective methods to become institutionalized, orgaruzational arrangements, beliefs, 
and practices need to be geared toward them. This means they should be reflected in the 
norms, values, symbols, and shared meanings that characterize the organization and its 
participants, as well as in v&ious structures arxi procedures. To be less abstract, the attitudes 
and values of individuak^ in the organization would be consistent with such comments 3fs: "We 
try to think of ways to improve things around here"; "If something doesnl work, we change it"; 
"We're not afraid to critcize ideas"; "We look at all sides of a problem and try to do the right 
thing"; "We like to figure out ahead of time what will happen if we change something," 

The procedures and routines of more forrr^l groups such as administrative cabinets, 
school councils, advisory comnvttees and others can employ a wide array of devices from the 
use of a devil's advocate to "What can go wrong?" sessbns to wore elaborate consequence 
analysis (Wilk)wer, 1992b). Since honest and critical discusrsions of problems are anything but 
typical of organizatk)ns, a crucial administrative task is to create conditions that will allow them to 
occur authentically and, eventually, naturally and routinely. 

In educattonal organizatk>ns. reflective methods shouki Imbue teaching and learning. 
Such methods have long influenced teacher preparation and the notion of critk:al thinking or 
learning how to think is a comnfx>n}y sought student outcome (Levine, 1 992). However, the gap 
between kieal and reality is typk^ally very great. Role overioad among teachers and 
administrators, the likelihood that adult and student groups in schools will have different and even 
conflk^ting values, and community pressures for strong discipline and sinr^plistic answers all 
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contribute ta that gap. Hence, it is an adminisi ratrve task to convince members of the 
organization that reflective processes are real and not ritualistic. And it is an additional task to 
ensure that, once accepted, they do not in time become ritualistic. 

tt is also well to be clear about the llmitattons of reflective methods. As a tool devised by 
humans, they fall heir to the shortcomings of tfie species. Obviously, there are inherent dangers 
in overanatysis and in seeing reflective methods a$ ends instea^l of means, what Dewey called 
the vfces of reflectton (1^22. pp. 197-198). Deciding which problems desen/e extended reflective 
analysis is itself a problem. Patently, a great deal of decistonmaking in organizattor^ has to be 
left to indivklual discretton at various levels of ihe organization. Numerous decistons ara not 
really controversial or complex. Clearty, issues related to moral chofce. future possibilities and 
directtons, and those that impact upon the welfare of people call for reflective analysis, while 
others may be judgment calls. In any event, the use of reflective methods shouW not be a rigfcl 
or mechanistic exercise. In this, a scientific attitude, but one that is relaxed and leavened by 
good humor, and experience shouW be useful guides. 

Finally, it is essential tn understaiKl that reflective analysis can go wrong. The saving 
grace here is that the method is satf-corrective. Still, in organizational life, a few visible failures 
can have serious negative consequences, if realistic expectations have not been established 
beforehand. It will help if reflective methods are seen as a useful and flexible tool rather than as 
some sort of final solution. After ail, organizational and educattonal history is replete with such 
solutions, now remembered, if at all, as passing fads. In Dewey, reflective methods are 
conceived as grounded in curiosity, possibility, and adventure as v/ell as in thoughtful empirical 
assessment. Their use should add zest and robustness to administrative and organizattonal life 
at the same time that it enhances the likelihood of attaining desircible aims. 

rhm Soclotal Contoxt 
It is a truism that schools mirror society. They are societaHy controlled . tnd it is expected 
that they will teach the young the domir^ant values of the community. In a-vrostem denrK>cracy 
such as the United States, this wouW ordinarily include values such as tolerance, honesty, 
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cooperation, responsibility, willingness to worK: hard, and respect for the rights of the individual 
An overarching concern is the importance of education. For Jefferson and other founding 
fathers, an educated citizenry was essential tc> successful denvxratic governance. For Dewey, 
the centerpiece of education was reflective msrthods which define the processes that lead to 
ethical political choice. 

Dewey saw education as a vehicle thsit would enlighten and inform participation in the 
democratic process and in a range of community endeavors. The schools would teach reflective 
methods and thus produce individuals capat>l€i of evaluating the claims and counterclaims put 
forward in the political arena, eventually arrivirig at reasonable decisions. Dewey understood arxi 
decried the corrupting inftuer)ce tfiat great wscttth could have on the political process and 
governance. While he emphasized the importance of presentatbn, he likely did r)ot foresee the 
extent to which presentation would become an art form in the hands of well paid publicists and 
"spin doctors' in an era of enormously expanded mass media, especially television. This 
combination of monied political interests and t^levjsed presentation is obviously a serious threat 
to intelligent democratic choice. 

Where, in all of this, do the schools fit? It seems more essential than ever that they 
pursue the goal of preparing an educated citizenry by teaching students how to think for 
themselves, a goal whose attainment will be abetted when the decisbn processes used by the 
adult members of the school organization are also informed by reflective methods. However, 
critical thinking is sure to ruffle some commun ty .feathers since it coukj call into question beliefs 
that are strongly hekj by particular individuals or groups. In such cases, the administrator's duty 
to defend fred inquiry seems quite clear. At the same time, it is reflective processes that the 
schools should teach and protect, not particukir conclusions or kJeobgical posittons. Both 
science and denfK>cracy are built on such processes, whk^h help those who empby them to n^^ke 
their own inferences and reach their own conclusons. No views shoukj be arbitrarily imposed, let 
alone those of public school administrators. As citizens, administrators may choose to hold 
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opinions anywhere on the political spectaim. but a$ administrators and educators, they empower 
others by teaching the methods of reflection, not by promoting their own beliefs. 

Dewey's social philosophy underscores the importance of education to democracy. 
Among social institutions, society's educational organizations stand out as legitimate agencies of 
enlightenment. The schools, at their best, car. teach the reflective processes essential to 
intelligent and ethical political choice. However, Dewey's philosophy offers little to special interest 
groups who hope to advance particular programs. Unless, of course, those programs can be 
translated into concrete propositions and proposals that can withstand the criticat scrutiny of 
reflective analysis. 

Philosophic Debates 

Much of the philosophical debate in eciucatk>nal administration has revolved around 
science and values (Willower, 1992a). Disputes in educational administration mirrored those that 
had already occurred in the social sciences and like them, featured subjectivist and neo-Marxist 
attacks on what each group called positivistic science (for a review in soctotogy, see Smelser, 
1 988). One criticism of positivism was that it ignored values. While this was emphasized by 
subjectivists and neo-Marxists in educatfonal administration, there was little substantive 
discussion of valuatbn or of competing approaches to ethics. 

The point to be made here is that Dewe/s conceptfons of science and knowledge were 
quite different from those of posrtivist. or as m;any preferred to be called, togical empiricist 
thinkers. Deweyan science was more experience-centered and more hunwn, closer to the way 
inquiry was actually conducted. To give just one example, Dewey did not see a single 
disconfirming instance as sufffcient for the falsificatton of a theory. It raispjj doubts, \o be sure, 
but given the fallibility of science and scientists, a single test rarely settled anything and nothing 
was ever settled in a final way. Dewey's open, flextole notrans of science and his definitk>n of 
truth as wan^anted assertibility are rDore diffk^utt to attack than traditfonal positivism, whteh has 
not been a noteworthy contender in philosophy proper for many years, and whfch has been 
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something of a straw man in the recent controversies in the social scierices and educatior^l 
administration. 

On values, the stark contrast between Dewey's concrete and careful approach to nvDral 
choice and the lack of attention to the specifk^s among those in educatbnal admlnistratk>n who 
tout the importance of values while rejecting science, is instructive. Traditionally, in ethics, 
subjectivists prefer idealistk:, $onf>6times transoendentalist approaches and Marxists see their 
politk^l agenda as a nf)oral platform. However, in educatk)nal administration, subjectivism and 
critical theory, the prevalent version of neo*Mancism, have been largely eypressed in the form of 
criticisms of science and of the ack of attentbn to values, rather than as philosophical postttons 
on values. 

The Dew3yan view is not given to sweeping assertions, but is more likely to expire pros 
and cons. One such assertion, made by some subjectivists and critk:al theorists, is that science 
can have little or no objectivity because it is affected by political biases and processes. Most 
writers in the pragmatist camp would accept the premise that bias and politk:s are part of the 
hun^an corxJition and couM seriously erode screntiflc objectivity. However, most woukl also argue 
that inquiry is a process in which merely personal and political factors are discounted and 
eliminated. Put differently, scientifc communities develop standards for the assessment of 
scholarship. These are hunr^n creations that can change with experience, but they do provide 
grounds for the evaluation of theories and research (see Wiilower, 1992a). 

In any case, the pragnnatist perspective as represented in Deweyan thought represents a 
severe challenge to subjectivists and critical theorists in educational administration, one they 
have not sufficiently ackrK>wledged so far. Part of the problem is that the debates sekJom have 
been real debates in Dewey's sense of presentation and critk:al examinatk>n that hchen and 
facilitate comnounication and appraisal. As is often the case with debates, protagonists nr^ake 
their points, downplay the weakness in their positbns arni speak nr^ainty to their supporters and 
those they hope to convert. 
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Some of the values issues being discussed in the current literature deal with equity. Tnis 
writing is usually but not always independent of subjectivism and critical theory. It deals mainly 
with ethnicity, class, race, and gender. Someiimes contismoorary scholars have attenDpted to 
divine how an earlier thinker would stand on c jrrent issues of this kind. Robertson's (1 992} 
efforts to do this in her examination of Dewey's thought was one of the weaker elements in an 
otherwise lucW essay. Whether one can generalize, for instance, from Dewey's supportive 
comments on a woman reformer to agreement with items of a feminist agenda, appears to be a 
futile exercise. 

The surest thing that can be said is that Dewey woukJ apply reflective methods and his 
corrcept of growth to every social problem ind jding those concemed with equity. Beyond that, 
he would surely champion any group that was truly oppressed, but like most phibsophers, his 
treatment of morality and justice is expressed in terms of the individual, an all inclusive and easily 
defended category. This helps to avoki the et'iical pitfalls associated with the preferment of a 
particuldr group, as for instance a n^ster race, and those arising from the enomrtous within group 
diversity that is typical of collectivities. At the same time, Cewey's emphasis on the growth and 
fulfillment of each individual within the framework of an educative, denrocratfc society offers 
compelling grounds for equity, without the clannish convnitments and xenophobic appeals that 
too often mar contemporary arguments in beh«atf of partk:ular groups. 

An additional point, especially relevam at a time in whk:h cultural identities are 
accentuated and sometimes even created, is that the dairk side of culture'Kes in its denr^nds for 
conformity. Conlurmity is the enemy of reflect ve metfxxJs and of cultural critteism and 
improvement. The Deweyan community is, afier all. one that cultivates and cherishes reflective 
methods. On this view, some cultures are betier than others. For instance, those that are more 
open and educative are preferable to those that are more closed and rigid in requiring adherence 
to pregiven beliefs. Dewey's thought is a healthy counterpoint to the popular, but sekiom 
questk>ned dogmas of the day. In this, there can be no exemptions for intellectuals, for as 
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Dewey pointed out, these "experts* can suffer from a special kind of tunnel vision, today 
sometimes ratk>r»lized as commitment. 

Concluding Ccmments 

I have tried to present John Dewey's version of pragmatism in some detail and to draw 
implications for reflective administration and for some of the phibsophical concerris beir>g 
discussed in educatlor^l administration. Dewey's theory of irx^uiry emerges as a compellfng 
alternative to the now virtually extinct scientistic positivism of the past, as well as to the relativism 
of subjectivism and the censorious ideology of critical theory. Deweyan science emphasizes the 
creative, human, and fallible but self-corrective aspects of that enterprise. It fits wt^at actually 
happens in scientific inquiry and provides a rationale for the enduring practical empiricism that 
has continued to guide those who do research in the social sciences (Smelser. 1988) and 
educational administratbn (Culbertson, 1986), whatever their philosophical predilections or lack 
of them. 

Dewey's conception of reflective methods is especially useful in connectbn with ethics. 
For administrators, reflective processes can help \o frame decisbns whbh represent choices 
from among competing values. Such processes attend to the specific and concrete, the subject 
matter of everyday administrative life. They require that the likely consequences of administrator 
visbn or kieals be critically explored, not just accepted and not allowed to function merely as 
verbal justification unconnected to organizatbnal activities. Reflective methods can gukJe 
administrator behavior and administrator preparation (Willower, 1 983). They epitomize thoughtful 
administrative practice, the praxis of the ar)cient Greeks, and they facilitate ethical practbe. 

However, a nagging and obvbus questbn remains. It asks about the feasibility of 
reflective methods. Was Dewey too optimistb? Is rt reasonable t^ expect that reflective methods 
will take hob to a significant degree among irxiivbuals. organizatbns, or societies? It is not 
difficult to paint a bleak and negative picture in this regard. Yet, preoccupied as we are by 
Dewey's focus on explicitly reflective processes, ct is not clear how wkJespread is the use of less 
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explicit, but still reflective processes, a kind of reflective satisficing to use Herbert Simon*s term. 
Furthermore, Dewey was quite clear about the difflcutties of internalizing and institutionalizing 
reflective methods. Stiii, he saw them as desirable and philosophically justified. To use them 
was to participate in the struggle to live thoughtfully, a struggle that would be ongoing and never 
ending. Dewey did not present reftectrve metfKxls as a cure-all, just as a way of doing better. 
Their use by indrviduais, in organizations, and in larger collectivities is more a challenge than a 
prediction. 
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